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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this paper is to describe and analyze 
a recent experience vlth the passage of legislation in Hlnnesota that 
gave financial relief to foreign students in public and private 
colleges. This bill provides for (1) grants of authority to public 
institutions to valve the nonresident rate of tuition, vhlle 
expecting the grantees to pay at the resident rate; (2) grant of 
funds for emergency scholarships; and (3) grants of authority to 
valve nonresident tuition to private donations froi Hlnnesota 
corporations, individuals, and foundations given to foreign students 
for the purpose of paying tuition fees. Finally, the bill provides 
that benefits under it vould be first given as 1£ they vere loans, 
vhlch vould be forgiven if the grantees returned to their bone 
countries for 5*years, (Author) 
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BACKGROUND OF THE BILL 

The major precipitiating factor in our e.^fort to seek state legislation 
favorable to foreign students was increasing coat of education and living* 
Beginning with increases of tuition in 1968 these fees doubled in four 
years. Each time e tuition increase wss announced* foreign students had 
to raiss additional funds just to meet the new demands. For example, 
increases in 1973 created a demand for $265^000 in new funds; a new tuition 
hike Just announced calls for $145^000 in new resources. No new scholer-* 
ship funds have been requested by ths administration^ however^ in spite 
of repeated reports, memos, and ons major All**University Committee report. 
Simultaneously^ the rush on loens mounted because only extremely limited 
scholarship funds were available* In Just one year outstsndiiig loans 
among foreign students doubled and reached a total of a hslf million dollars 
of indebtedness* Unf ortunately^ the earning potential of foreign students 
decreased due to tightening of Immigration regulations on employment. 

Significant local groups and agencies, sspecially the International 
Student Adviser^s Office^ the Minnesota International Student Association, 
and the Minnesota International Center ^ have held several meetings ^ 
teach-ins and Joint retreats to consider the worsening situation. One 
of such meetings, held in the presence of a few members of the University 
Regents, resulted in recognition of the problems which the University felt 
it had in dealing with the State Legislature. It appeared that s solution 
to our problems would have to come from this body, as well as from the 
University community* 

A bill mandating complete waivers of tuition for foreign students at the 
University of Minnesota » not exceeding one psrcent of enrollment, had 
been introduced in the previous Legislature, but this bill failed- 
It hsd no chance of passage because the Regents had alrsady ststed they 
would not implement a bill calling for complete tuition waivers > and 
rural legislators would not have supported a bill helping only the 
University of Minnesots. A series of preliminary consultations in early 
January, 1973, vhen the new Legislature convened^ suggested that the 
atmosphers for limited financial assistance for forsign students may be 
favorable^ and that thd foreign students and the local community will 
back such effortsl After extensive additional consultations with University 
officisls^ repress tntatives of State colleges, student and community groups » 
selected legisletord, faculty experts knowledgable ^ith the political 
process » end key i.ocal individuals, a full-fledged campaign was undertaken 
to push for legislation which would grant some financial aids for foreign 
students in all Stjite institutions of higher education. 

PRIllCIPLES EMBODIED IS THE BILL 

Not ell at once, and not always with the greatest of ease, several 
operational principles emerge*!; 

1. "GO PUBLIC" is NECESSARY: 

In spite of danger thdt publicity may attract opposition, and that failure 
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of the bill may have aerloug conaequ^nceg » the decision to ^^go public^* 
wag made ag the only alternative to Inaction. It wag felt that the 
public In general, and declglon^maklng public egpeclally, wag unaware of 
the gpeclgl problemg facing International education. If full Impact of 
thege factorg wag undergtood, we r^agoned, the Mlnnogota public would 
gupport a modegt program of gupport. Even If the gltuatlon wag go critical 
that no aupport wag poaalble, Vd felt we needed to know where we gtood. 
Early predlctlona of guccegg of thlg campaign were largely negative and the 
prognoslg sceptical. 

2. MIDDLE KEY VISIBILITY i 

While the actlvlgtg wanted a magglve campaign, complete with slt-lng and 
demongtratlong, the congcrvatlveg would have preferred a very low key 
campaign, preferably without vlglbllity. Our gtrategy finally agreed upon 
called for gome vlglbllity, but no ''over-kill.'* Similarly, our lobbying 
effortg needed to be gubgtantlally different from thoge of egtabllghed 
groupg with regular leglalatlve actlvltleg. The bill became a focug of 
an educational campaign, deglgned to educate the Leglglature and the public 
to the ^fpeclal ratnlf Icatlone of educational exchangeg, and to afford an 
opportunity to foreign and American gtudentg to participate in the political 
procegs. Ag It turned out, the latter leggon wag more tneanlnful to all 
of ug than we anticipated. 

3. ENLIGHTENED SELF-INTEREST? 

In gplte of gtrong and recurring tendencle? to gtregg the financial plight 
of foreign gtudente and focug on their problemg > the only jugtlflable 
groundg on which financial gupport appeared likely were the benefltg 
available to Mlnnegotans from the pregence of foreign gtudentg. The 
memberg of the Legislature are very gtrongly cotranltted to their congtltu- 
encleg, that expected fairly preclge and tangible evidence of auch benefits, 
not 5ugt referenceg to better International relatlonghlpg or '^brotherhood 
of mankind." Arguoentg which appeared to egtabllgh guch benefits Included 
the benefltg of reciprocity between foreign gtudents coning here and U.S< 
gtudenta going overgeag (egpeclally glnce Mlnnegota vas then In the proc^ga 
of negotiating a reciprocity agreement on regldency gtatug with Ulgcongin), 
evidence of fundg brought by foreign studenta Into the State, link between 
the International operatlong of local companleg In the countrleg from 
which foreign gtudentg come, and link between the pregence of foreign 
gtudentg and the general economic development of the State. 

A. REASONABLE RBQUESTS WITH A DOLLAR*TAGr 

At a time when the State Leglglature was turning down funding bli:a, gnall 
and larg6. It waia necedaary to gtate our funding needg In terms vHlch 
were reagonable, but which Included gome appropriations ag a way ^f 
committing the State to thlg program. The danger wag that the Uglglature 
may have pegged a '^motherhood" bill, granting authority to walvi tuition, 
but expecting the Ingtltuclong of higher education to fend it from Internal 
gourceg.. This ig to aome extent what happened with the tultlon*^lver 
acholarghlpg; however, d gpeclflc appropriation wag dlgd pg^ged for 
emergency gcholarghlpa, and the way w^g payed for gubmlggion ot regular 
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leglslstlve budget requests to Implenent the needs of thl9 legislation 
In the future* 

An agreement on whst should be s ressonsble amount of funds requeated wss 
not easy to obtain. On the one extreme were activists seeking to abolish 
tuition altogether, and on the other were cautloua voices not to ask for 
anything beyond a proclamation of support fot International education on 
the ground that too much pressure for funds would antsgonlze legislators, 
Unlveralty administrators, and taxpayers. Because of these differenced on 
what wss ''reasonable,'* the draft of the bill was revised several times 
(always dowtw^srd) until the present veralon emerged as a working compromise, 
Theae delays almost proved costly. As a result* we missed the opportunity 
to pass the bill during the first sesalon of the Legislature and had to 
ualt for the second sesalon, thua losing enthusiasm of supporters snd 
the momentum In the Legislature, 

5. INTER*PERSONAL RELATIONS J 

The Initial lobbying effort revealed unexpectedly that significant numbers 
of leglalators hsd previous plessant and rewarding experiences with foreign 
students^ visitors, or people in other countries. These leglalators, msny 
of whom sttended the University of Minnesota during the hay-years of 
International programs^ had no difficulties accepting the principles of 
the bill and need for funding. They, snd the foreign students they knew 
personally many years earlier, helped us enlarge the concept of enlightened 
self-Interest Into the Ides of the ''cultural mix" on our csmpusea— hence, 
the fonnuls In the bill which established benefits for foreign students In 
relationship to the total student population. This Interpersonal nature of 
our experience la not to be underestimated* The efforts which foreign 
students make to reach out to Americana today, and the efforts which our 
cotmnunlty groupa make toward this goal, are like a savings account for 
International education. Years later, ss It wsa true In our experience 
today, these friendly contacts will affect future legislators, or their 
Influential constituents, 

6> KNOW YOUR FACTS; 

Many legislators had extensive prior knowledge of International and 
educational affalra. Similarly, groups whose support for the bill was 
needed <e.g,, AAUP, local corporations, labor groupa, aervlce clubs) 
required sophisticated answers to sophisticated quostlona* It waa 
fortunate that we could produce aeveral documents, all of which proved 
exceptionally h^.lpful In the lobbying effort, related to the cost of 
education, attitudes toward foreign atudenta, and Interests of the foreign 
students. Some of theae documents were produced directly for thla 
purpose by us, othera were prepared by others for varloua purpoaes^ atudy 
of comparison of expenditure pattetna between entering foreign and American 
atudents^ a atudy of attltudea o( graduate dlrectbra toward foreign atudents, 
student opinion poll about relatione between American an<l foreign atudenta, 
anfitysls of financial Aid applications, anaual International tnterest 
survey of both foreign 4nd U»S» stiidenta, and two attitude And aatlafactlon 
studies of foreign studenta toward their educational and social experiences 
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here, iheae atudlea and documents provided not only data we needed, but 
alao toola for training and education o£ thoae who participated In the 
lobbying effort. 



COMMUNITY SUPPORT 

The coinraunlty aponsor of the bill and the group primarily reaponalble for 
the organization of the campaign was the Mlnneaota International Center. 
Thla group provided the Initial Impetua for the effort, a^nt Its offlcera 
teatlfylng convincingly before varloita comltteea of both houaea of the 
Legislature, noblllzed Ita board and memberahlp continually through Ita 
Ne;;9lettert and appropriated limited funda for organizational expendlturea. 
MIC reached aome Influential leglalatora of both partlea, and organized 
a very aucceasful letter-^vtltlng campaign through local conatltuenta of 
Ita widely dlatrlbuted membera. It la eatlmated that thla campaign waa 
responsible for approximately one half of aome 3,500 lettera which had 
been written during the courae of the leglalatlve aeaalon. The reat of 
theae letters were mailed through letter*wrltlng campalgna of the students* 
American and foreign, organized through MISA and other community organiza- 
tions snd Indlvldusls not formally sfflllated with MIC. 

In aplte of Ita organizational commitment to the bill, MIC faced aome 
problems which made It difficult to produce a more ittaaslve campslgn than 
waa actually waged. Of the moat active community volunteera, more came 
from other groupa than MIC. Similarly, MIC waa unable to obtain organize* 
tlonal endorsement from Its member organizations, eapeclally church groups, 
service club^, civic asaoclatlona , and local Induatrlea* On the other 
hand, individual membera of theae groupa carried a major burden In 
telephoning, writing, and peraonally vlaltlng membera of the Leglalature. 
Among them were prominent members with political connectlona and repre- 
aentatlvea of two of the most Important local Industrlea. 

The most slgnlflcsnt community support outside of MIC came from labor 
organlzatlona, eapeclally a few Independent labor groupa. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, minority educators, the Plllsbury Company, a local acholarahlp 
raising organization with Influential memberahlp, and two political 
organizations; Amerlcsns for Democratic Action snd the Rlppon Society. 
Support of these groups was essential In reaching leglalatora who could not 
be reached through a normal course of lobbying. 

The success of this bill woul<) not have been poaalble without the major 
work of the Mlnneaota International Center. Yet there were problems 
which ahould be overcome In order to Improve the functioning of future 
legislative efforts on behalf of International education. The flrat 
problem la the perennial problem of tax exempt organizations. Involving 
themselves In polltlcsl sctlon. The second problem Is the sheer size 
of the effort which must, by necessity* Involve many other community groups 
not trsdltlonslly sssoclsted with foreign student worki A closer Integration 
of these efforts le needed with wider community te$ource on an on-going 
basla. The third i>roblem IS the relative difficulty In working together 
between community groupa, foreign atudf^ht Organizations, snd the colleges 
snd universities. In these cooperative efforts community groups often 
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find themselves pushed into the background. Finally, the last problem 
is one of follow-up uith the contacts which have been made during the 
lobbying for the bill, 

(^ile it is true that the bill would not have been possible without the 
Minnesota International Center* it is equally true that the massive educa-- 
tion which resulted from the campaign brought significant benefits to MIC 
in return for its work. 



UNIVERSITY SUPPORT 

The University community has mote resources than is usually recognized. 
Faculty members knowledgable x^ith the political process have ftiven invaluable 
assistance with the formulation of ob1ectives> i/riting of the bill» and 
outlining of strategy. VHien problems arose in connection with labor 
support) faculty members from relevant departments helped with referrals, 
analyses, and recommendationSt Organizational and individual support was 
provided by the University Federation of Teachers and the locals as well 
as state, chapter of the American Association of University Professors 
uhose lobbyists supported the bill independently* Major University 
committees^ especially the Committee on Foreign Students and the Advisory 
Council on International ProgramSi supported the principles of the bill. 
The Office of Student AffairSi to whom our office reports, backed the efforts 
consistently . 

Official University endorsement was^ however^ difficult to obtain for 
several reasons. First, the University had no prior official policy on 
international students other than administrative pronouncements. Secondly, 
foreign students vere not a part of its legislative priority program. 
Finally, the bill provided benefits for the entire educational system of 
Minnesota, not just the University. These and other reasons connected with 
pending scholarship legislation, tuition waivers for Veterans, and 
reciprocity with Wisconsin, complicated matters sufficiently that a 
committee of the Regents could consider the bill only briefly. It endorsed 
the principles of the legislation, provided that funding will be granted 
by the Legislature. Unfortunately, the University did not request funds 
for immediate implementation* These funds have now been included in the 
legislative requests for the coming biennium* Officially, the University 
maintained a policy of insistence that non-resident tuition waivers would 
deprive it of its income, and if implemented, tuition increases for all 
students may result* A bill merely suthorizin^ v;aivers w^s tegarded as 
no favor to the University, if the funding had to cone from internal 
sources which happened to be already heavily taxed. 

In order to overcome these problems of University attitude toward foreign 
students^ a new policy has now been voted by the University Senate which 
Includes the creation of an All-University Council on International 
Education^. Charged to this Council include sn evaluation of heeds of 



^h^ Regents alt^ady have this authority, although the State colleges did not. 
^We have attempted to A^^ork on such policy simultaneously with the support 
£6r th6 legislation. 
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foreign fltudents. Similarly, we sre attempting to solicit the sdsistance 
of economists in order to determine the actual cost of foreign student 
education at the University of Minnesota* 

The State colleges and the community college system have, after Initial 
indecision^ supported thfe "foreign student bill'' enthusiastically. 
Several Presidents of the State colleges have made themselves svailable 
for testifying snd lobbying for the bill. Both of these systems sre in 
the process of implementing this bill, especislly the non-resident tuition 
waiver, in 8pite of the fact that no funds have been appropriated for this 
purpose. The Foreign Student Advisers in the State colleges hsve» of 
course, been most active supporters and successful lobbyists. 

The private colleges have been included in the bill only as sn sf terthought. 
Initially, the bill inteitded to cover only State-supported institutions; 
however > the section desling with emergency acholsrships, not tied down 
to tuition costs, was smended in committees to satisfy the concerns of 
the legislstors for the welfare of foreign students in these colleges 
and to sstisfy the lobbyists for the privste colleges. 

Individually, the faculty provided only a limited support to the bill. 
PerhspQ|no more than a dozen faculty tnetnbers lobbied us, and s hsndful 
of others provided counseling and advisory asBistsnce. They had their 
own problems snd could perhaps not be expected to make support for 
foreign students their primary activity. Institutionally » they have 
spoken strongly » however, and have given the support when it was most 
needed. Their present support was most sppreciated snd will be essential 
in the future. The bill became s rsllying point, sn issue, to which they 
can argue and react. Through it» they appeared to have expressed themselves 
also on related issues, such as the brain drsin» the importance of the 
cultural mix, and the need for reciprocity of study sbrosd for our own 
students. 



STUDENT SUPPORT 

The Hinnesots Internationsl Student .\ssociation was s very significsnt 
force In the pasasge of this legislstion. It provided funds for sdministra-- 
tive and printing costs, student-staff support^ and coordinatiou of activities 
resulting in the mobilization of student governments and their lobbyists 
from the University snd the State colleges. Approximately 25 foreign 
students and IS U.S. students have become the hard-core lobbyists, while 
another 25 foreign students snd s score of U.S. students have lobbied 
occasionally. KISA established a "Financial Crisis Coinmittee" which was 
charged with the responsibility for coordinating these efforts. This 
Committee Issted through two administrations of MISA, not without problems 
of continuity, ^pd is still in existence, ready for follow-up to th^ bill. 
This Coipittee^ in addition to providing excellent lobbying support^ wss 
responsible for dOversl innovative approaches to leglslatiVd activity: 
it sponsored a ^taitiing workshop for its lobbyists; it orgahized dn 
innovative ^nd highly ^ucc^ss^ul l^t^r-i^iting caokpaign; it ih^ 
$ome 700 petitions ^rom Ulnona $tate College; dnd it h^ld $ «ucc$s0fui 
teiich^In which became > motivating factoi^ at ^^srly^dtaged of tdib work. ; 
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Both foreign and U.S« students not only contributed to the paddage of the 
bill» but they al90 gained an invaluable experience with a sydtem which 
appeared to be redponsive, participated meaningfully in our political process » 
and obtained a realistic testing ground of the position of foreign students 
which ia often missing due to complex cultural and psychological factors. 

In addition to MISA, the mOst significant student group which has made a 
contribution beyond its scope haa been the Council of Graduate Students at 
the University of Hinnesota. This group provided an early endorsement of 
the billp established its own machinery for dealing with special international 
educational oattera» supported the efforts with University admin is t rat ion » 
and furnished a highly sophisticated group of lobbyists. 

Although not orgenieed» the general student body of the Univertiity gave a 
substantial support to the ideas implicit in the legislation. K Student 
Life Studies Report from 1971 indicated that 40% of entering freshmen were 
in touch with students from other cultures during their first quarter at 
the University » and that this contact was regarded by them as sixth among 
40 important experiences they had at the University* A subsequent atudent 
opinion poll conducted to coincide with our legislative effort in November* 
1973» indicated that 67% of the respondents favored maintaining the numbers 
of foreign students and favored allwing foreign students employment privi* 
leges without current restrictions. A majority also felt that foreign 
students made a valuable contribution to the overall educational experiences 
of U.S. students* and either have» or sought to increase* personal contacts 
with these foreign students. 

The participation of students » U«S. and foreign, proved to be an exceptionally 

significant asset of the campaign. Although there were problems of 

^^administrative domination" of students* problems of continuity of student 

leadership, problems of focusing on foreign student needs versus needs 

of Americans to have them here» and problems of substantial time commitment 

of busy students in the lobbying effort, these problems have not adversely 

affected the passage of the bill« Their participation in the lobbying has 

been noticed at the Univeraity of Minnesota, and if students will become 

a part of a general lobbying activity of this University, it may be in 

part a by-product of our legislative experiences and involvement of students 

in them. 



SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

As might be expected from an undertaking of this magnitude and longitude, 
there were problems which arose from time to time« The purpose of this 
discussion is to identify two special problems which might be of general 
intereat. Others we^e perhaps unique to Minnesota's political acene^ the 
sudden ascendancy of the Democratic perty to power after many years of 
Republican rule^ the need to obtain tabor support, and the neceesity to 
maintain a bi-partisan approach in a one*f>arty domindted state government. 

One of the$e more general pr<>blems was the consequence of '*going public." 
Hot only did thid decldlon create the potential for en orgeflized opposition, 
but It alep exposed Us to the poseibility of losing friends, ^rom the 

O 
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beginning of our activity we had been advised— an advice ijorth heeding — 
that we should spend all th^ time needed to identify pot<tuti<tl opposition* 
reach it with our story, and above all show evidence of sytpathy for the 
reasons for the opposition to the bill. On a more subtle Uvel the 
decision to go I^blic created no open opposition, but varioui degrees of 
hostility to our activities. There is no hiding the fact th^. some University 
administrators, faculty, student leaders, and community people, including 
MIC supporters, disapproved of the legislative campaign, disli^d some 
provisions of the bill, and opposed our effort to get atate funs for 
foreign students as inappropriate^ Although many persons who bt*ame 
familiar with our story eventually changed their Initial sceptlc.im or at 
leadt gained an appreciation for our problems, others have considred us 
and our cause unpopular. Losing friends as a result of legislativ activity 
is understandable, especially among educational institutions 1^ whvh we 
had, in effect, created problems for the regular on-going lobbying rogram, 
exposed problems associated with granting of residency status for oter 
groups^ and indirectly questioned the logic (or lack of it) of asses'.ng 
tuition charges. Sponsors of legislation of this kind are likely to ace 
similar problems of relationships to which they should be sensitive, tt is 
helpful to maintain all channsls of communications open in s^ sffort .>t 
to offend others by actions taken by enthusiastic supporters of the b^l, 
or by inaction which may reflect pK>rly on others^ 

The second most significant problem is one which is even more difficul to 
cope with than the first. We ars a minority interest and represent a 
minority "clientele, whether they be foreign students or internationay 
minded U.S. students. This double minority status has important psychtogical 
implications which many of us may not be willing to accept. In order t 
gain support for our position, we seek endorsement of others* individua, 
and groups^ and often expect a mote active part on their side. Actually 
when it comes to the real hard work, we are on our own, and have to rjcet 
the facts that others would support us only if this support does not 
interfere with their more important activities. Vs have been often 
impatient with our friends and colleagues when they have not given our 
cause their priority. Similarly, foreign students were often critical 
of University and community people for not being aggressive enough. In 
fact, the support » as numerous as it was, was nowhere as thunderous as v 
may have wishfully expected. The students themselves had to place theii 
priorities on the classroom and exams instead of meetings at tha Legislature. 

This status can be bandied if certain assumptions about the psychology jf 
minority situations are kept in mind. First of all, our requests sho\.d 
not appear to be "demanding," and should be related to the needs of tose 
whose support is sought. Secondly, ws should avoid being righteous 
about otir "good" cause, and should encourage others to express themselves 
freely about any anxieties or hesitations they may have with this c^se. 
Our requests should not be *'excesaive" in the minds of others who ^^ght 
thua feal that we lack sensitivity to othera. Finally, we would f^t 
farther with attitudes of cooperativeness> biimblenesd and poslti^^ thinking. 
For foreign atudenta ther^ is ah added probletii of knowing how tohandle 
queations regarding thair experienced In thia country > their at'itudo 
toward ths United States, and their attitude toward the r^apomibility of 
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the State for their welfare. A subtler dimension of this sacne problem 
Is to know what attitudes the foreign students are to convey about ^:hent* 
selves, snd their future role upon return to their home country. Ue have 
detected some evidence that "elitist'^ views about foreign students have 
been often reinforced or perpetuated unknowingly and unintentionally* 



COnCLUSION 

Before our legislative campaign started, most of us thought of ourselves 
as reasonably knoirledgable with the State political process \A\ic\x we often 
Interpreted to our foreign students snd scholars, and In irhlch ue often 
participated In support of local-candidates. As It turned out, ue proved 
to be very Inexperienced, at tltres nAlve, and often outright mistaken about 
the conduct of legislative business. It Is for this reason that we had to 
pause from time to tlE?e to assess the activity^ re-^examlne our strategy, and 
ascertal\L our "toals^ Out of this reasoned experience come several conclu-* 
sions worth considering. 

First, our basic assumptions about ''goln^ public' have proved correct'^ 
If leglalatlve leaders and the taxpayers understood fully the nature of 
our problem, they would support us, even If It costd money, provided we 
do not seek or demand a flrst-^llne conmltment and too hl^h a price. 

Secondly, the support. If mobilized In many states, may lead to demands for 
ne^ and different level of support fror the Federal Government, such aa 
prsnt-ln-ald programs ^or the states or chanfjcs In federal legislation 
affectlnf; the status ot forelj^n students and scholars. 

Thirdly, the content of the 5tat& legislation, on which we spent dispro- 
portionate time and by which itre tend to measure the ef f ectlvenesa of these 
bills, do not matter as much as ve think. VTe worried excessively about 
hmj nmch to ask for, h<Af many compromises to makei or what adodnlstratlve 
provisions to seek. As lon@ as the proposed bill tella a comprehensive story 
of international education » the bill Is as much a method of financial aid 
as It Is a focus of a massive educational out*reach program which we have 
regretfully avoided In the past. The time has come to reverse this pattern. 
One aspect of profeaslonallsm, often discussed In sociological literature 
on that subject, Is professional autonomy, usually aosoclated with ability 
of a professional group to have Its point of view represented In the public. 
It appears that It would be a sign of growing professionalism If vie accepte<l 
Increasing responsibilities fov public policy of our profession. 

Fourth, students and community groups are both urgently needed In legislative 
efforts^ but both, like we were Initially unprepared for these tasks. 
The questions are: Ate foreign student organizations and community groups 
willing to equip thensej^ves for the tasks which are more 9^riou$ than a 
typical ^^student activity*^ or a typlcal/'corounlty group* <fcctivltyt\ It Is 
possible to e^cpect that Involvement of initially Inexperienced people will 
lead to learning which will In turn generate need for even mote «ducdtlon> 
thus raising the status of the entlr^t profeasloh, of foreign student 
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educatioDi and of community programs. Our experience indicates that the 

leeislative activity had a profound educational impact on all of u9, as 

if ve participated in a (graduate level laboratory in international relations. 



Personal note: Pressure of time prevented me from circulating the draft 
of thia psper to others who have participated in the legislative activity. 
For this roasont these renarlcs should be regarded as personal opinions, 
based on sn honest recollection of happeningSt but possibly reflecting 
perspectives and interpretations which others may not share. 



